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Narrative of the Captivity of Salathe, the Swiss Painter, 
by the Bandittiin Italy. 


Related by himself. 


bye at Olevano, a considerable town, about 18 leagues from 
Rome, making some studies in Jandscape, when a letter from 
Naples called me thither. I went.on the 16th of June, 1819, at 
ten o’clock in the forenoon, to Baron Rumohr, who had a house near 
Olevano, to take leave of him, and found there the’historical painter 
tambour, from Mentz. 

A heavy storm coming on, I resolved to wait till it was over before 
I returned to Rome. The Baron and 1, therefore, played at draughts. 
Meanwhile the storm approached and raged with great fury ; the 
rain poured down in torrents, and the hail stones rattled against the 
windows, The horizon darkened, the lightning darted through the 
black clouds, and the rolling cf the thunder was mixed with the 
howling of the tempest. We left off our game, rose, and walked up 
and down the room. 

While we were conversing, the door opened, and two men armed 
with muskets entered, and one of them asked, in a tone not like that 
of a wanderer or a guest, for the master of the house. The Baron, 
who immediately perceived that it was meant for him, replied “ I will 
call him iastantly,” hurried out of the room, down the, stairs, and 
rushed ouc of the house, 

One of the robbers, for such they were, followed him out of the 
house and levelled bis piece at him, but fortunately at the very 
Moment slipped on the wet ground and fell. It appears, that he bad 
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rather a severe tumble, for he Jay stunned for some time, which 
gave the Baron time to escape tothe town. The painter Rambour, 


who had made use of the same opportunity to retreat out of the room | 


and run down stairs after the Baron, was, however, violently thrown 
back into the hall by the robber. He saw him level his musket, 
cried out, and got into the kitchen, where the covuk was preparing 
the dinner. 

“* Here are robbers in the house,” be exclaimed, “ how shall we 
get off ?” The nan, without being disturbed in his business, sofily 
rephed, “* I know it, but J shall not stir, J shall remain here!” 

While this was going forward below, I was alone in the room with 
the ocher robber, L went tu and fro, turning all my thoughts on the 
means of an escape ; | beard Kambour shrek, but did not know 
why. As I was just at the door, ! quickly seized the latch to open 
wttor my fligot. But the robber, whose hawk’s eye always pursued 
me, put his musket at the same moment on my breast. I struck it 

p with my hand ; he drew his dagger, and holding it to my neck 
said, “* Why would you escape ?” ** I do not wish to escape,” said J, 
* but I want to go down.” 

While the villa, who had been rather disconcerted by my striking 
up his gun, was recovering Ins position, | succeeded in getting owt 
of the room, and running down stairs: I thought myself already 
saved, when a third robber, pointing his musket at me, called out, 
“ Stop !” I was, therefore, obliged to surrender myself to him and 
his companion, who pursued me from above. 

Rambour had, in the mean time, happily effected his escape 
through a back dvor, ran through several gardens, and at last got 
into a small solitary house, under pretence of sheltering himself from 
the rain. They were already acquainted with the circumstance 
which had taken place at the Baron’s, and related it to him as news, 
After ashort stay, be tried to reach Olevano, 

‘The robbers, in the interval, searched the Barou’s house without 
finding the possessor, who was che object oftheir attempt; on the 
contrary, being convinced that he had escaped, they seized a young 
man who, out of ill-timed curiosity, looked at what was going to- 
ward, and had now to pay for bis inquisitiveness. He was the son 
of the iankeeper of Olevano, They bound him, as well as myself, 
with arope round the hands, and drove us off. 

Meanunme, the rain poured down in torrents; | had no hat on, 
for the robbers would not permit me to return to the house to fetch it. 
One of them, who appeared to ine to be the leader, took my watch 
away. An alarm was spread by the fugitives in the town of Olevano ; 
the tocsin was sounded, and the inbatitants collected together. When 
the robbers heard the tocsin, they pushed us on with the butt ends 
of their muskets. We were always obliged te hold the hand which 

was tied fast, on our backs, and when Luttempted to pull it before 
me, it was immediately drawn back with violence by the robber whe 
held the rope. Thus the comparison with victims was made very 
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intelligible to us, and we could see what we had to expect from these 
barbarians. : 

‘They were accompanicd by a farmer of the neighbourhood, who 
ran on before them as their guide, and upon frequently calling to 
him, “ To the wood,” struck across the fields, to reach it the sooner, 
That they might be able to ran quicker, they gave their cloaks, 
which were dripping wet, to a goatherd, who was coming slowly 
towards us in the heavy rain,and was probably in league with them, 
tor he did not seem surprised, or even utter a syllable, 

We arrived ata stream, which is at other times inconsidcrable, 
but was now much swelled. [Here they stopped to wait for some 
of their comrades, and the following conversation took place between 
their leader and me: 

Robber—* You must be my security for the Baron; I shall make 
you find means to get money, or else you shall see how we will treat 
you.” 

“ Tere”, (offering him my money, which consisted of fifty seudi 
in gold), “ here, is all I have ; now, let me depart. I am a poor 
painter, have neither parents, brothers, nor sisters, and gain a scanty 
livelihood by my art.” 

Robber —(Weighing the money in his hand.) “ Well, it is at least 
gold. You say you are poor, and yet carry so much gold about you; 
you had also a watch, how did you come by these?” 

“ The money | have carned, during the winter by painting, and 
have saved it for a journey to Naples, which I was on the point of 
undertaking. As to the watch, I received it as a keepsake from my 
father.” 

Robber —(Throwing the watch to one of his men.) “ Look ! that’s 
the way. Nobody knows to whom he gives it away, nor where things 
may go! But, however, ifas you say you are so very poor, pray how 
did you come to Italy ?” 

“ {came thither with the army, where I served in the artillery. 
Afterwards, I was inthe Swiss Guard on Mount Cavallo. But I 
did uot like this, and I therefore returned to my art, and now try to 
suppert myself by it as well as Ican.” 

The leader was satisfied, and made me relate a great deal about 
foreign countries and my own campaigns. My account seemed to 
interest him and his companions very much ; nay, they even listened 
with visible eagerness to the account of many scenes of warfare, as 
if they felt themselves and their wicked profession in some weasure 
raised to honour by the similarity of the events. 

They now rose, and we might have travelled about five Italian 
miles, when they again halted under a proyecting rock, called Mora- 
rossa, and [ was given to understand that 1 must here write for my 
ransom. 


1 had my pocket-book with me: one of the robbers cut some 


blank leaves out of it with his dagger ; a second shook in the top of 


his powder horn some gunpowdez, and drupped a few drops of water 
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on it from his hat, and thus prepared a substitute for ink, while I 
pointed a piece of wood, which was to serve instead of a pen. Two 
ol the robbers heid a sail cloth over me,.to keep ofthe rain, and a 
third pointed his dagger towards my throat. In this position, they 
began to dictate a letter to the Baron, which I wanted to. write in 
German, but was compelled by their threats to write in their own 
kanguage. It was nearly to the following effect : — 

“ Dear Baron, 

“Tam in danger of losing my life! Send me immediately 
2000 scudi; if’ not [shall be murdered ! Do me this favour, and 
save me. SALATHE.” 

Short as this letter was, I wrote it with more torment than I had 
ever writtena-letterin my life. Imagine to yourself my painful 
situation. Many persons do not even like others to look over them 
whilst they are writing. But how must I have felt? Surrounded 
by banditti ; here I saw threatening looks, there a naked dagger ; 
one shouted in my ear: “ Write this and that also ; another, on the 
contrary, loaded me with abuse because I had not obeyed bis orders, 
Scarcely had I finished, when I was obliged to write another letter, 
of similar contents, with a demand of 10,000 scudi ransom, to the 
father ofthe young mar, the inukeeper at Olevano; and the two 
epistles were given to the peasant whom they had employed as aguide, 

The robbers now set off again, and proceeded about five Italian 
miles farther, the whole way up hill. This march, during the rain 
which still continued, and the apprehension which I could not yet 
wholly shake off,exhausted my strength. Quite faint, I sunk down in 
the grass, and declared that I should die iff did not rest. ‘Ihe rob- 
bers halted for some moments, but then they went on as before up 
the steep roads, which | ascended by pulling myself up step after 
step by thegrass. At length, we reached the summit, and lay down 
under a beech tree, and overlooked from this place the whole plain, 
and the town of Olevano with its environs. 

The robbers took advantage of this extensive prospect, to look 
about if any danger approached, and soon started again for the 
mountains. ‘They chose for their resting place for the night a small 
hollow. ‘The first thing some of them did was to make a fire, while 
others went to a neighbouring herd and took a calf, which they 
skinned to roast it. This they managed as follows : the pieces of 
flesh were laid in the fire, and when one side appeared done they 
turned it. 

After some hours, a shepherd came who brought them wine and 
some pagnotte (small loaves). The robbers seemed to have every 
where there acquaintances and confidants. It is probably the case 
universally, but particularly here in Italy, where rogucs exercise 
their profession, that in the places where they are at home, they 
draw about them a number of half rogues, by which means they 
maintain an intercourse with the civilized world. These are the 
harbowers, spies, informers, receivers of stolen goods, &c. They now 
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proceeded to the repast, aud I must confess, that I had my full share, 
and was always helped first. 

The leader of the gang observed, during dinner, that the shepherd 
had a prayer-book called, Sante Croce, he took it in his hand and 
said to me, “ You can read ; so please to read us a prayer out of it.” 

I obeyed his will, and read a preyer. The robbers took off their 
hats, and shewed much devotion, particularly the leader ; he sighed 
frequently, and repeatedly kissed the crucifix which hung about his 
neck, <A strange contrast in such rade minds! We see that man, 
even in the lowest degradation, directs his cye to holy things. Honest 
among themselves, nay ofien strictly just, they do not wish to fall 
out with Heaven, only what lies between (the world) is abased. They 
would, perhaps, be the most worthy people, if they were not robbers, 
But in this region particularly, education, manners, government, and 
the unpropitious spirit which hangs over this otherwise fine country, 
have not a little to answer for. 

The leader was so delighted by my reading, that he ordered the 
inhabitants of Olevano to send him five such prayer books. He sat, 
forthe most part,lost in thought and gloomy, frequently sighed 
deeply, and spoke very little, while the otbers seemed metry and 
cheerful. It was indeed evident, that he kept them in awe. Atthe 
same time, he appeared to me the most vigilant and active among 
them, and also stood guard like the rest when it came to his turn. 


To be concluded in our next. 


Dw ee 
Account of a Remarkable Robbery in France. 


iy the vear 1662, when Paris was afflicted with a long and severe 
famine, Monsieur de Sallo, returning from a summer's evening 
walk, accompanied with only a page, was accosted by a man, who 
presented his pistol,and in a manner far from hardened resolution, 
asked him forhis money. M. de Sallo, observing that he came to 
the wrong person, and that he could obtain but little from him, 
added, * | have but three pistoles about me, which are not worth a 
scufile, so much good may youdo with them ; but, like a friend, let 
me tell you, you are going onmin a very bad way.’ The robber took 
them, and, without asking him for more, walked away with an air of 
dejection and terror. 

‘The fellow was no sooner gone, than M. de Sallo ordered his page 
to follow the robber, toobserve where he went, and to bring him an 
account of all he should discover. ‘Lhe bey obeyed, pursued htm 
through several obscure streets, and at length saw him enter a baker's 
shop, where he observed him change one of the pistoles, and buy ea 
large brown loaf. With this salutary purchase therobber went a few 
doors further, and entering an alley, ascended several pair of stairs. 
The boy crept up after lm to the topmost stury, where he saw him 
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gointo a room, which was no otherwise illuminated, than by the 
friendly light of the moon ; and pecping through a crevice, he per- 
evived the wretched man cast it on the floor, and bursting into tears 
cry out, * There, eat your fill ; this is the dearest loaf Lever bought : 
I robbed a gentleman of three pistoles ; let us husband them well, 
and let me have no more teazings ; for soon or late these doings must 
bring me to ruin.’ , 

These expostulations were answered by those of the whole family : 
and his wife, having at length calmed the agony of his mind, took up 
the loaf and cutting it, gave four piecesto four poor Starving 
children. 

The page having thus performed his commission, returned home, 
and gave his master an account of all he saw and heard, Sallo, who 
was much moved, (as what Christian breast can be unmoved at dis- 
tress like this) commanded the boy to call him at five next morning. 
This humane gentleman arose, and took his boy with bim to shew 
him the way ; he enquired of his ueighbours the character of a man 
who lived in such a garret, with a wife and four children, by whom 
he was informed, that he was a very industrious man, a tender bus- 
band, and a quiet neighbour ; that his occupation was a shoe-maker, 
and that he was a neat workman, but was overburdened with a fa- 
mily, and struggled hard to live in such dear times. 

Satisfied with this account, M. de Sallo ascended to the shoe- 
maker's lodging, and knocking at the door, it was opened by the unm 
happy man himself, who, knowing him at first sight, to be the gen- 
tleman he had robbed, prostrated himself at his feet. M. de Sallo 
desired him to make no noise, assuring him he had not the least inten- 
tion to hurt bim. * You have a good character (said he) amongst your 
neighbours, but must expect your life will be cut short, ifyou are so 
wicked as to continue the freedoms you took with me. Hold your 
hand ; here are thirty pistoles, to buy leather ; busband it well, and 
set your children a laudable example. To put you out of further 
temptations, to commit such ruinous and fatal actions, I will en- 
courage your industry. I hearyou are a neat workman, and you 
shall take measure of ine and my lad lor two pair of shoes each, and 
he shall call upon you for them.’ 

The whole family seemed absorbed in joy : amazement and grati- 
tude, in some measure, deprived them of speech. M. de Sallo de- 
parted greatly moved, and with a mind replete with satisfaction, at 
having saved a man, and perhaps a family, from the commission of 
guilt, from an ignominious death, and perhaps from everlasting 
damoation. Never was aday much better begun ; th consciousness 
of having performed such an action, whenever it recurs to the mind 
of a rational being, must be attended with pleasure ; and that self- 
complacency and secret approbation, which is more desirable than 
geld, and all the opulence of the east, will be attendant on so much 
benevolence, 
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Account of a recent Eruption of Mount. Etna. 
By M. Stephano Moricand, sent to Professor Jurine, of Geneva. 


Am persuaded, Sir, that you take so much interest in my tour in 

Sicily, that you will be glad to hear that I have had the pleasure 
of secing an eruption of Mount Etna. It is certainly a piece of good 
fortune to be upon the spot exactly at the right moment to enjoy a 
rare sight, and which was the more interesting to me, who, as you 
know, had obsetved several eruptions of Vesuvius: though the phe- 
nomena are, in fact, the same, yet the enormous mass of the volcano 
of Sicily gives them a grander appearance. 

Etna had remained perfectly quiet since its last eruption in the 
month of October, 1811. The mouth, which then opened, was wholly 
extinguished ; only a little smoke rose from it as from the great 
crater ; l observed, by the dye, that the smoke of this upper crater is 
the barometer of the inhabitants of the mountain: they affirm that 
they can predict every day with certainty, from its appearance, what 
xind of weather they shall have the day following. It is, indeed, 
very possible that, according to the state of the atmosphere, this 
smoke may rise more or less, and appear more or less dense ; but if 
itannounces rain, it does prognosticate eruptions ; for the very day 
of that of which I am going togive you an account, several persons 
had been to the summit, and none had remarked the least sign which 
could make them expect the scene that was preparing: there was 
not even any smoke trom the crater. 

During the month of May the sky had been sometimes clear, 
sometimes cioudy, but without rain ; from the 18th to 22d clear ; 
23:1, 24th half cloudy ; 25th cloudy ; 26th small rain ; 27th clear 
in the morning: in the course of the day clouds and rain, with a 
strong west wind. In the the night of the 27th, and belore mid- 
night, some shght shocks were telt at Niccolosi, which made the 
doors and windows tremble; at midnight a litle light was perceived 
on the mountain ; at one o'clock there was a great explosion, the 
eruption broke out: three mouths opened at once, about 150 toises 
below the summit, on the back of the sandy plain, now covered with 
snow, which extends below the great crater: they threw up without 
interruption, and with violent detonations, red hot stones, which 
formed, as it were, three columns of fire, and an enormous cloud, 
composed of black, light, vitrified, scoria, broke, and, as it’ were, tri 
turated, wh.ch ihe wind drove towards the east: they fell ina shower 
round the volcano, [bad begun to observe them on the side of 
Aci, and I picked up mauy in the isle of the Cyclops. 1 found the 
road covered with these scoriz, on the whole base of the mountain, 
us far as Mascali, and along the sea ceast to about a league beyond 
Taormina, behind the first caicareous mountains, at the distance of 
about ten leagues from the centre of theeruption, The same might 
another mouth opened, in the upper part of the valley of Tritoglietto, 
or del Bue, tor these two valleys unite, and a current of lava flowed 
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from them, which in the first forty-cight hours, passed ever a space 
of four miles : afterwards its motion slackened, and in the next six 
days the lava had advanced onfy a third of a mile; but it extended 
to a breadth of 1,200 feet : it flowed in the direction of the village 
of Zefferana, from which it is only four miles distant. The explo- 
sions of the muuths continued for three or four days with the same 
violence ; they then abated, and the lava appeared stationary : but 
their violence returned on the 6th and 7th days. When Tl leit Cata- 
nia for Niccolossi, the summit of Etna was covered with clouds, 
which were balanced with the smoke: the detonations were rare and 
weak. After having visited the Montirrosi produced by the eruption 
of 1669, and sume currents of lava, I set out about half pas*ten in 
the evening, that I might reach the iguivommous mouths before day 
break. The weather was fine, and the summit of the mountain free 
from clouds, was covered ouly by the smoke, which had a ted tinge 
from the reflection of the lava. When I reached the woody region 
1 was warned that the volcano was again at work, by a shower of 
ashes, which the darkness did not allow me to distinguish, but which 
entering the eyes an] mouth, were very troublesome, and by detona- 
tions which grew stronger as | advanced. ‘Though long accustomed 
to see eruptions close at hand, and familiarized with these pheno- 
mena, which I have so olten observed on Vesavius, the crater of 
which I have traversed in the midst of clouds of smoke} which free 
quently enveloped me, and of stones, which fell around me, I could 
not help fecling a certain emotion on approaching the formidable Etna, 
Its elevation, the difficulty of the route, the want of experience which 
I discovered in my guides, inspired me with distrust. When I ar- 
rived at the snowy region, I found it very hard, and covered with 
little fragments of scoriw, which rendered iteasy and safe to walk on. 
had left my mules lower down: these poor animals were not accus- 
tomed to the thin air of these elevated regions ; they breathed with 
difficulty, and stopped every twenty or thirty steps, not from fatigue, 
but to recover breath —they were in pain. For my own part, I ex- 
perienced no inconvenience : I fe!t myself, on the contrary, more at 
ease, for I had found again the air of our Alps. Before I reached 
the mouth from which the lava issued, | observed ano_her, which be- 
longs, I believe to the eruption of 1780: it emitted smoke. At three 
o'clock in the morning I had aclength the satisfaction of being within 
a few steps of the lava. The mouth from which it issues is Opened 
in the almost vertical wall of a precipice. It threw out horizontally, 
but in small quantities, incandescent scori#, but without detonation, 
It wasa continual marmar, a hissing something like that of hot iron; 
exactly like that which issues from a high furnace, in tlre operation 
of casting ; its breadth was not above three or four feet at most: its 
motion, favoured by the declivity of the ground, was rapid, though 
for along time I could not perceive it, on account of its lively and 
uniform colour: the lava flowed, keeping nearly the same breadth 
for the space of a mile, as far us I could judge, the projections of 
the rocks and the smuke did not permit me to observe it farther. I 
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did not perceive any particular smell, but itis trae I was not on the 
side towards which the wind blew. It was not possible, on account 
of the form of the ground, to approach the lava in this place, where 
it had all its fluidity: but M. Gemmellarro, of Niccolosi, who has 
tried several times to get pieces of hot lava, has never been able to 
make any impression upon them as is done on Vesuvius ; and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that he could make the extremity of 
long iron pincers enter it, and drew out ouly shapeless pieces, in- 
stead of the well impressed plates which you know, and which are 
taken in this manner on Vesuvius ; it might be hence inferred, 
that the lavas of this latter volcano, when in their fluid s 
nearer toa liquid, are less adhesive, less hard, than those of 
Stones thrown with violence upon these last rebounded without 
making the least impression. 

While I was examining the lava, the great mouth, which is about 
a quarter ofa league higher, continually threw out stones: it was an 


ate. ¢ 
tate, are 
L*>, 
rina. 


uninterrupted succession of flights of volcanic matter, accompanied 
By detonations like the discharge of heavy artillery, which, however, 
appeared less violent than when they were heard at the foot of the 
mountain, probably from the effect of the rarefaction of the air at 
this height, which is between nine and ten thousand fect. 1 ap- 
proached as near as prudence would permit, that is to say, out of 
the reach of the stones, some of which, however, fell very near me, 
especially one very large one, which retained its light fora long time. 
The sight was magnificent ; itwas the finest tire-work that can be 
imagined, absolutely similar, indeed, to what I had seen on Vesu- 
vius; the largest stones rose but hule above the mouth, into which 
they soon fell back ; others were thrown rather obliquely ; some 
rose to aconsiderable height ; there were some which changed their 
form, and even divided in the air into several pieces, like soft douch, 
It appeared to me that these were only scorhe, 

scum of the lava, without any mixture of hard and compact siones 
such as volcanos throw up when they burst some ancient lavas, the 
fragments ol which they cast up, sometimes even without any alte- 


and, as it were, the 


ration, From time totrme, aud also with violent detonations, Masses 
of broken scorix rosz in large clouds, at first red, but which quickly 
turned black, and fell upon us in showers: by their fall on the snow, 


which was already quite blackened with them, they made a sin 





noise, like the rustling of paper. I had the pleasure to witness the 
phenomenon which M. Monticelli also observed lately on Vesuvius, 
namely, a circle of smoke, which, after an cxplosion, rises like a 
very white ring, gradually widens, sull retaining its } erfectly circular 
form, and loses itself in the mass of vapours which constantly form 
acloud above the mouth. Similar circles of smoke are often seen in 
discharges of artillery. 

Very near to the large mouth we saw another, which seemed to 
be but its satellite ; it also threw up stones, but in similar quantities, 
and to a much less height. It was one of those which opened at the 
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beginning of the eruption. The third appeared to be blocked ap, 
being wholly inactive. Between these three mouths, and that 
whence the lava flows, there is another, which during this 
whole cruption has emitted only smoke, and, at the moment I ob- 
served it, noteven that, The great crateron the summit of Etma 
remained quiet, only a little smoke issued from one of the horns. 

During the whole time that | remained on the summit (and I had 
observed it already in the ascent,) the moon, though no clouds were 
to be seen, appeared pale, yellowish, and sometimes red, which was 
probably owing to the ashes dispersed in the atmosphere. The wind 
drove the vapours towards the opposite side, so that 1 could not well 
discern their smell ; at times I thought I perceived that of muriatic 
acid, but vers faint. The triturated scoriz, which fell in showers, 
stuck to my fur cap, moistened by the bumidity of the night air ; 
on touching them with my tongue I perceived a slight acid taste. 

Though the detonations grew more violent, the flights of stones 
cust up more considerable, and the shower of scoria thicker 
the kind of fear which [ had felt during the ascent was entirely dis- 
pelled when I approached the scene of the conflagration ; we soon 
bacame habituated todanger. 1 was sorry to see the day break, and 
the fine sight gradually disappear, which the night had afforded. me: 
I crossed rapidly the sloping plains covered with snow, rejoined 
my mules, and while the volcano continued its cannonade, quietly 
tonk my breakfast, the merit of which was heightened by appetite, but 
to which the ashes and scorige that fell ia showers on our provisions 
did not give a very agreenble seasoning. 

On my return to Catania, where I stopped two days, and on the 
road to Taormina, I still heard the same detunations, and saw in the 
night the same fire, and till the 10th, in the cvening, things remained 
in the state I have described. 


———— 
THE AMERICAN WIFE. 
Fro:n the Sketch of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 


Have often had occasion to remark the fortitude with whieh 

women sustain the most overwhelming reverses of fortune. Those 
disasters which break down the spirit of a man, and prostrate him in 
the dust, seem to call forth all the energies of the softersex, and give 
such intrepidity and elevation to their character, that at times it ap- 
proaches to sublimity. Nothing can be more touching than to be- 
hold a soft and tender female, who had been all weakness and de- 
pendance, and alive to every trivial roughness while treading the 
prosperous paths of lite, suddenly rising in mental force, to be the 
comforter and supporter of ber husband under misfortune, and 
abiding, with unshrinking firmness, the bitterest blast of adversity. 
As the vine which has long twined its graceful foliage round the 
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oak, and been lifted up by it into sunshine, will, when the hardy 
plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling round it with its caressing 
tendrils, and bind up its shattered boughs; so is it beautifully or- 
dained by Providence, that woman, who is the mere dependant and 
ornament of man in bis happier hours, should be his stay and 
solace when smitten with sudden calamity, winding herself into the 
rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly supporting the drooping head, 
and binding up the broken heart. 

I was once congratulating a friend, who had around hima bloom- 
ing family, knit together in the strongest affection. ™ I can wish 
you no better lot,” said he, with enthusiasm, “ than to have a wife 
and children !—if you are prosperous, there they are to share your 
prosperity ; if otherwise, there they are to comnfert you.” And, in- 
deed, I have observed that married men falling into misfortune, are 
more apt to retrieve their situation in the world than single men ; 
partly because they are more stimulated to exertion by the necessi- 
ties of the helpless and beloved beings who depend upon them for 
subsistence ; but chiefly because their spirits are soothed and re- 
lieved by domestic endearments, and their self-respect kept alive by 
finding, that though all abroad is darkness and humiliation, vet there 
is still a little world of love, of which they are monarchs. Whereas 
a single man is apt to run to waste and self-neglect, to fancy him- 
self lonely and abandoned, and his heart to fall to ruin like some 
deserted mansion, for want of an inhabitant. 

These observations call to mind a little domestic story, of which I 
was once a witness. My intimate friend, Leslie, had married a 
beautiful and accomplished girl, who nad been brought up in the 
midst of fashionable life. She had, it is truce, no fortune, but that of 
my friend was ample ; and he delighted in the anticipation of in- 
dulging her in every elegant pursuit, and administering to those deli- 
cate tastes and fancies, that spread a kind of witchery about the sex: 
“ Her life,” said he, * shall be like a fairy tale.” 

The very difference in their characters produced an harmonious 
combination: he was of a romantic, and somewhat scrious cast; she 
was all lite and gladness, I have often noticed the mate rapture with 
which he would gaze upon her in company, of which her sprightly 
powers made her the delight; and how, i the midst of applause, 
hereye would still turn to him, as if there alone she sought favour 
and acceptance. When leaning on his arm, ber slender form con- 
trasted finely with his tall, manly persos. ‘The fond confiding air 
with which she looked up to him, seemed to call forth a flash of tri- 
umphant pride and cherishing tenderness;/as if he doated on his 
fovely burthen for its very helplessness. Never did a couple set for- 
ward on the flowery path ofearly and well suited marriage with a 
fairer prospect of telicity. 

It was the mishap of my friend, however, to have embarked his 
fortune in large speculations ; and he bad not been married many 
months, when, by-a succession of sudden disasters, it was swept 
from him, and he found himself reduced almost to penury. For a 
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time he kept his situation to. himself, and went about with a hageard , 
countenance, and a breaking heart. Ilis life was but a protracted 
agony’; ane what rendered it more insupportable, was the necessity 
of keeping up a smile in the presence of his wife ; for he copld not 
bring himself to everwhelm her with the news. She. saw, however, 
with the quick eyes of affection, that all was not well with him. She 
marked bis altered looks and stifled sighs, and was not to be deceived 
by his sickly and vapid attempts at chec rfulness. She tasked all her. 
sprightly powers and tender blandishments to win him back to hap- 
piicss ; but she only drove the arrow deeper into his soul, The imore 
he saw cause to love her, the more tortuel i Was the thought that he 
wes soon to make her wretched. A little while, thought he, and the 
smile will vanish from that cheek, the song will die aw ay from those 
lips, ihe lustre of those eyes will be quenched with soryow, aod the 
h ippy heart, which now beats lightly in that bosorn, will be 
weighed down, like mine, by the cares and miseries of the world! 

At length he came to me one day, and related his whole situation 
in a tone of the decpest despair. Whenl bad heard him. through, I 
inquired, * Does your wife know all this?’—~At the question he 

“ 


burst into an agony of tears. For God’s sake,” cried he, “ if you 


have any pity on me, don’t mention my wife; it is the thought of her 
that drives me almost to madness !” 

* And why not?” said J, “ She must know it sooner, or later; 
you cannot keep it long from her, and the intelligence may break. 
up n her in a more startling manner, than if imparted by yourself; 
for the accents of those we love soften the harshest tidings, Besides, 
you are depriving yourself of the comforts of her sympathy ; and not 
merely that, but also endangering the only bond that can keep. hearts 
togcther—an unreserved community of thought and feeling. She 
will soon perceive that something is secretly ,preying upon your 
mind ; and true love will not brook reserve, but feels undervalued, 
vnd outraged, when even the sorrows of those it loves are concealed 
from it.” 

** Oh, but, my friend! tothink what a blow Iam to give to all 
her future prospects—how Lam to strike her very soul to the earth, 
by telling her that her husband is a beggar!—ihat she is to forego 
all the elegancies of life—all the pleasures of society!—to sbrink 
with me into indigence and olise crity !—to tell her that I have dragged 
her down from the sphere im which she might have continued to 
move in constint brightness—the light of every eye—the admiration 
of every heart !—ilow caw She bear poverty? She bas been brought 
up inall the refinements oPopulence. How can she bear neglect? 
She has been the idolof society. Ob, it will break her heart! it will 
break her heart !” 


{ saw his grief was cloquent, and I let it have its flow ; 


; for sorrow 
revieves itself by words. When his paroxysm had subsided, and be 
bad relapsed into moody sileace, Presumed the subject gently, and 
urecd lita to break bis situation at ence to his wife. He shook his 
head wx uratully, bul positively. 
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“ But how to keep it from’ hér? [tis necessary she stiodld kwow it, 
that you may take the steps proper to the alteration of your circums 
stances. You must change your style of living—nay,” observing a 
pang to pass across his countenance, “ don't let: that afthes you. J 
am sure you never placed your happiness in outward show—you 
have yet friends, warm friends, Who Wil? not think the worse of you 
for being less splendidly lodged ; and.surely it does not, require a 
palace to be happy with Mary!” 

“ T could be happy with her,” cried he convulsively, “ in a hovel! 
I could go down with her into poverty and ‘the dust! I could—I 
could—God bless her !—God bless het !—cried he, bursting info a 
transport of grief and tenderness. , 

“ And believe me, my friend,” said I, stepping up and grasping 
him warmly by the hand, ** believe me, she .can be the same with 
you. Aye, more ; it will bea source of pride and triumph to her— 
it will call forth all the latent envrgies Arid fervent sympathies of her 
nature ; for she will rejoice to prove she loves you tor yourself. 
There is in every true woman’s heart a spark of heavenly fire, which 
lies dormant in the broad day-light of prosperity, but which kindles 
up, and beams and blazes in the dark hours of adversity. No man 
knows what the wife of his busom is—nd tat kttows Whata minister- 
ing angel she is, until he has gone with her through the fiery trials of 
this world,” . 

To be concluded in our next. 


ee 
BUONAPARTE, 
N R. TROTTER, formerly Secretary to the Right Hon. C. J. Fox 


relates the folloWing “ ‘incident 2" We «were happy to 
learn that great harmony prevailed between all parties at Ferns. Ace 
cident introduced me tu the Rev. Mr. Redmond, priest of the place, 
who related to mea curious Hitthe anecdote; When pursuing his 
studies, and finishing his course of education in France, he had spent 
a summer in Bas Poictéu, where General Buonapaté, then a thin, 
slight, young bey, was. He had slept in'the same room with him six 
weeks, and perceived. nothing shining orengaging in him. He was 
generally empldyed in‘makmg machinery, which-hewplaced on a small 
water-course. - A's 'thfe purty were‘ont day‘shooting, Buonaparte, who 
was not very active, fell into a brook five fect deep, which he endea- 
voured to leap across. Ile was nearly drowned, when Mr, Redmond 
immediately dtschangedshis,_ preee, and ypresented the-end -to -him, by 
which he saved his life.” Thus, inthe hands ofa poor Irish priest, 
bung, for a moment, 'titich'df the foture déestinits ‘of Edrope. Since 
the above occurrence. Bucnaparie has been First’Cohsul and Empe- 
ror of France, and is now a.prisoner at St. ficlena, Where he is 
likely to remain. 
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Answer, by J. Parris, of Axmiuster,to J. Hartnoll's Charade, inserted July 12, 


Len peace extend from shore to shore, 
And MASSACRE be known no more! 
Similar answers heve been received from Ann, and W. Forsey, of Allington. 


—_—— 
Answer, by Ann, to J. Eames's Rebus, inserted August 9. 


ITH yon, kind Sir, I do agree, 
Aod INDEPENDENT wish to be 
A lady near Blandford, J. Beedle of Ottery, J. Parris of Axminster, 
W. Forsey of Allington, J. Barry of Crediton, and Periwinkle. have sent 
similar answers. 





REBUS.—BY POLYMAS. 


Title of Juno must be tound; 
One of the Graces next expound; 

The son of Belus then pray fina ; 

A title of Mars you'll bring to mind; 

The mnse of love and poetry define ; 

A name of Jupiter likewise combine: 
The initials place in order true, 
A foreign river comes in view. 





CHARADE.—BY J. BARRY, OF CREDITON. 


Y first emits consuming fire : 
My second belles and beaux admire, 
With all the gay, fantastic throng ; 
When battle’s trump doth loudly sound, 
And mangled heroes strew the ground 
My whole terrific glides along. 





CHARADE.—BY AUGUSTA. 


E riddlers, for my first pray learo 
A general, well known, female term ; 
My next, though bollow, often doth contain 
Extremes of pleasure, and extremes of pain: 
Connect the parts, a fish will then be found 
That will the auswer to these hints expound. 


a 
ANAGRAM.—BY J. HARTNOLL, OF PLYMOUTH. 


HENEER I go to hear the name 
Of my Creator, and his fame, 

T’m sure to do what you'll transpose 
Ere you my meaning will disclose; 
Which, when yon've placed in order true, 
A tawdry article you'll view ; 
Transpose again, ’twill bring to light 
What I am most at dead of night. 
































POETRY. 


a — 


TIM &E. 


From Poems by an Under Graduate of the University of Cambridge. 


ES : all may grace our mortal day, 
That warms the heart, and wins the eye, 

And gives each ardent sense to stray 

From rapture to satiety. 
Wealth, glory, grandeur, throned on bigh, 

Ant that which melts the heart of stone, 
The magic beam of Beantys eye— . 

But Time glides on, and all are gone. 


And thou, whom Heaven’s high will denies 
To soar above thy fellow men, 
For thee as dear a home may rise 
In village cot, or mountain glen ; 
Where, loving and beloved again, 
Thy hopes, thy heart may rest on one ; 
Oh, what is life! Time flies, and then 
Death speeds his dart, and both are goue, 


And thou too, wretch! forbear to weep, 
Thy misery need not last for aye— 
Why feed the thought that else might sleep? 
Why waste in hopeless grief away ? 
Deserted in thy darker day, 
It friends are fled, and thou alone, 
Thy God wil] prove a firmer stay: 
Seek him! Time flies, and thou art gone. 


Oh what are all the gauds of earth! 
Love’s melting smile, yoang Beauty’s bloom, 
The pomp of wealth, the pride of birth, 
Are these remembered in the tomb ? 
No: sunk io cold oblivion's gloom, 
‘They lie, their very names unknown ; 
The mouldering marble tells their doom; 
They lived, Time fled, and they are gone, 


So thou shalt fall; bat dost thou deem 
To sleep in peace beneath the sod? 

Dash from thy soul that empty dream, 
And know thyself, and know thy God. 

Shall earth or time restrain His rod? 
Ere death divide thee from His throne, 

Seek mercy through a Saviour’s bloed— 
Eternity will ne’er be gone. 


Chained to the dust from whence we spring, 
Why thus from yon bright skies be drivea 
Oh turn to your Eternal King— 
Believe, repent, and be forgiven. 
Haste—-seize the proffered hope of Heaveo, 
While life and light are yet thy own, 
Switt.as the passing cloud of even, 
Time glides along, and thou art gone. 
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TRE SEASONS, A HYMN. 


(ye have I seen the laughing Spring, 
Shed her rich blessings o’er the earth, 
While born beneath her fragrant wing, 
Sprung Beauty forth, and Love, and Mirth. 
a But Spring soon fled, and Summer then 
Her genial heats difflised aronnd, 
Aod Nature’s wildest, ronghest glen, 
a Was by ber hand with verduré crowned. 
Sweet Summer too, alas! was doomed 
To quit the rieh and smiling plain, 
For, while infruitfuloess she bloomed, 
Autumn begav her glorious reign. 
But Autumw’s sun sovn ceased to burn, 
And clauds: whieh rolled athwart the sky, 
Declaged that Winter, and his urn, 
In viewless icy car was. nigh. 
When Winter came, the gorgeous son 
Turngd pale, and seemed to, eajt his doom, 
Aod all that late sp radiant, shone, 
Now sunk in Winjfer’s juyless tomb. 
Thus blooming is |jfe’s early spring, 
For nature on each path bath shed 
Her smiles, apd Pleasure seems to fling 
Her garlagds rquad each yonthfyl head, 
My Spring has fed,.apd Summer now 
Rich o’er my youthful cheeks doth breathe, 
And soon to deck this gladsome brow, 
Aujuma her heliest sweets will wreathe. 
Yer ere dim Winter's gloomy birth, 
Or age destroys this cheek of bloom, 
Oh, may I press my mother earth, 
Aud quit this vain world for the tomb! 
Then let me, Lord, at whose command 
Sunimer, and Spring, aud Winter roll, 
Praise while I've life th’ Almighty head, 
‘het spans the world from Pole to Pole! 
At moroiny’s light, Lord of all space! 
I'll praise Thee, and at close of even; 
Then lend me, Lord, some ray of grace, 
To light my trembling steps to Heaven. 
Derby. R. R. 


——: — 
? 





SONNET. TO THE ROBIN. 


WEET Robin! thy trem’lous notes declare 

©) Thou mourn’st in song the short lived’ Summer fled: 
Short as thy strains that strike upon the car, 

"Twas seen and felt, now numbered with the dead. 
Dost thou, sweet bard, anticipate the blast 

That unrelenting Winter drises along? 
Or doth the retrospect of what is. past 

Affect thy tender drampe, and spoil thy sovog? 
Ob! if none other better root thene be 

Where thou in safety may’st. outlive the storm, 
Come neath my humble cot, and dwell] with me, 

I'll feed thee wel), and. guard thy. fragile form. 
And, Oh, my God! while life’s rough storm shall last, 
Do thou protect me ‘till that storm be past ! 








